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THE PRIDE OF THE YAHOO 

At the end of Gullivers Travels, Swift's last words on the Yahoo 
kind concern the vice of pride: "but when I behold a lump of 
deformity, and diseases both in body and mind, smitten with pride, 
it immediately breaks all the measures of my patience; neither 
shall I ever be able to comprehend how such an animal, and such a 
vice, could tally together." Having said many other things dero- 
gating from the dignity of man he brings forward at the last this 
gravest charge of all. If it were true that no other writer of the 
time had found the same fault, then Swift's words would stand as 
a curious bit of satire lacking virulence after so many other, appar- 
ently more serious, charges had been made. But Swift is undoubt- 
edly expressing here an idea common enough with his contempo- 
raries; one which has its basis and analogues in the speculative 
theory of the Enlightenment. 1 

The problem is a larger one than that of a mere definition, for 
pride, like any other common concept, had a complex system of 
meaning. Swift's use of the term seems to carry the cumulative 
venom of diverse antipathies : just what he intends by it may be 
discovered, possibly, by presenting some of its uses in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. In general, pride is condemned 
because it is unsocial; and because it is based on ignorance and 
falsehood. In particular, first, pride was made to bear the odium 
and responsibility of giving rise to cruelty and madness, and other 
dependent moral evils; and, second, as a violent passion itself, it 
was regarded, at least potentially, as the negation of reason and 
virtue. 

The unsocial nature of pride is commonly recognized. Hume 
does not sharply distinguish pride and vanity, except that pride is 

1 A large part of Bk. II of Hume's Treatise of Human Nature concerns 
pride and humility as the fundamental passions; and the part which they 
play in his thinking forms an interesting parallel to the ideas of servitude 
and freedom in Spinoza's Ethics, parts rv and v. It is also significant 
that 'Swift and Gulliver are very nearly contemporary with Hume and the 
Treatise. The one is out of conceit with reason as the guarantor of virtue 
and happiness; the other, as the basis of knowledge and reality. 
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a violent passion, and vanity is a calm one. Both are indirect, i. e., 
they require the interposition of an idea (wit, good sense, learn- 
ing, courage, justice, integrity) between the cause of the passion 
and the self as its object. 2 This self-regarding nature of pride is 
fundamental; and the term may be used in a good or in a bad 
sense according as the passion is caused by qualities of positive 
worth, or is ill-founded. 3 When pride is ill-founded, then it is 
but a mere abstraction for positive worth: the passion stands in 
the place of true wisdom, of real indications of civilization, 4 of 
solid worth where character is wanting. 8 Technically, pride is the 
partiality engendered by self-love ; 8 and thinking too highly of 
self involves the social error of thinking too meanly of others, i. e., 
disdain. On this point Hume remarks : " any expression of pride 
or haughtiness, [in others] is displeasing to us, merely because it 
shocks our own pride, and leads us by sympathy into a comparison, 
which causes the disagreeable passion of humility." 7 This is true 
with the concession that " the world naturally esteems a well- 
regulated pride." 8 It is by the false evaluation of others that 
pride makes itself especially odious as a social phenomenon. 9 To 
regard others with disdain is a violation of the moral law of equal- 
ity and of the natural right of the individual. Ho'bbes, for ex- 
ample, states as a law of nature " that every man acknowledge 
another for his equal hy nature." 10 

The odiousness of the vice of pride is referred to various other 
grounds. Because pride may serve as an abstraction for qualities 
we do not possess, it may be that ignorance of self is the ground, 

3 Pride is an indirect violent impression of reflection. Hume, Treatise, 
Bk. ii, sec. ii (ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 276). 

3 Hume, Principles of Morals (Open Court ed.), p. 159 n. For the use 
of vanity as equivalent to pride in the bad sense, Ibid., 103, 158. 

* Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Pt. II, 471 (Chandos ed.). 

5 Pope, Epistle to Arbuthnot, lines 176 ff.; Dunciad, IV, lines 460 f. 

'Spinoza, Ethics, Bk. in, def. xxviii; Bk. rv, prop, xlix (Everyman's 
Lib. ed. referred to throughout). 

7 Hume, Treatise, Bk. ill, sec. ii, pp. 592, 596, 601 ; Spinoza, o. c, Bk. iv, 
prop. lvii. 

8 Hume, Treatise, 603. 

9 Cf. Theophrastus, Characters (Of Pride; Earl, Microcosmographie, 
Temple ed., p. 144) ; Peltham, Resolves, 2 ser., xcvii. 

10 Leviathan, Bk. i, ch. 15; Philosophical Rudiments Concerning Govern- 
ment, Ch. in, sec. 13. 
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not only of our false self -evaluation, but also of our contempt of 
others. It is so for Spinoza. 11 For one deficient in common sense 
(Reason), the haughty temper of the proud man is troublesome 
if ill managed. 12 Pride, that is to say, is the negation of the very 
principle on which the Enlightenment staked the possibility of 
virtue. Rightmindedness, greatness of mind, means the true esti- 
mation of the self and of our powers. One need not go far for 
illustration : an exile in Siberia, speaking to Crusoe in the exalted 
strain of an Eighteenth Century character, supplies the idea. As 
Crusoe relates : " the Prince . . . told me, with a sigh, that the 
true greatness of life was to be master of ourselves ; . . . that the 
height of human wisdom was to bring our tempers down to our 
circumstances; and to make a calm within, under the weight of 
the greatest storms without." 13 The Tatler, no. 186, similarly, 
with the motto " Virtue alone ennobles mankind," discusses the 
ruling passion, and pride, the chief vice of all men. Since appro- 
bation is inseparable from truth, and detestation from falsehood, 
pride must be odious because it is based on falsehood. Proud men 
are living lies. 

There is, apparently, some hesitation in condemning pride abso- 
lutely. Virtue may sometimes excite pride, which is usually 
thought a vice; and vice may excite humility, which is usually 
thought a virtue. The judicious Hume is bound to allow this 
ambiguity. 1 * Goldsmith gives expression to a similar idea: 
" Pride seems the source not only of their [the English] national 
vices, but of their national virtues also." 15 That pride may have 
a salutary operation in alleviating the consequences of human 
misery and infirmity is possibly Pope's meaning in " Pride be- 
stowed on all, a common friend." 16 It may thus become but a 
feeder to the individual's ruling passion. 17 The Spectator, assert- 
ing that " pride in some particular disguise or other .... is tiie 
most ordinary spring of action among men," is not quite sure 

"■Ethics, Bk. iv, prop. Iv. 
12 Robinson Crusoe, Pt. II, 472 (Chandos ed.) 
"Ibid., 503. 

"Hume, Treatise, Bk. n, sec. vii, 297; in, ii, 600. 
15 Citizen of the World, Letter iv. 

"Essay on Man, II, lines 271 f. Pride, like nature, is used in several 
senses. 

"Ibid., lines 1371; 193 1 
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whether pride is the most egregious fault, or whether it may not 
also be, at times, virtuous and laudable. 18 Three years earlier, 
however, The Tatler had an entire paper on the subject. Here, 
this chief passion of man is altogether ridiculous and unreasonable, 
opposed to that solid wisdom whose chief office it would be to 
uncover the very imperfections which make us proud. 19 There is 
no real ground for pride : " There is no temptation to it from the 
reflection upon our being in general, or upon any comparative per- 
fection, whereby one man may excel another." Where pride 
exists, it is only an exaggeration either of defects or, of beauties 
out of all natural symmetry. 20 

In spite of attempts to be fair, it is difficult for the Enlighten- 
ment to see in pride anything but the chief vice of man. 21 It had 
long been regarded as a source of moral evil ; 82 it may be the source 
of crime even, and altogether opposed to wisdom and Christian 
grace. 28 In the moral evil of which pride is the ground, lie the 
roots of human misery, simply because pride is opposed to rational, 
prudent life and conduct. 24 The consequences are carried a step 
farther by Spinoza. The proud man, in the beginning weak- 
minded and foolish, is an enemy to love and pity, and of those who 
possess real virtue. His life is a continual deception : " he delights 
only in the presence of those who deceive his weak mind and from 
being merely foolish make him mad." 25 Pope sees in pride a chief 
cause of erring judgment; 26 and the Tatler says: " as folly is the 
foundation of Pride, the natural superstructure of it is mad- 
ness." " Hobbes likewise recognizes pride as the source of other 

18 Spectator, nos. 394, 462 (both by Steele). 

19 Tatler, no. 127. 

20 Spectator, no. 33 (by Steele). 

21 Cf. Pope, Epitaph on Mrs. Corbet, Epistle to James Graggs, Esq., 
Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford; Goldsmith, The Bee, no. 7 (Temple ed., 
p. 154). 

22 Cf. Chaucer, Persons Tale, sec. 23. 

K Defoe, o. c, p. 503; Bernard de Mandeville, The Grumbling Hive, lines 
171 ff.; Pope, Essay on Man, in, lines 148-151. 

"Defoe, o. c, p. 508. 

25 Spinoza, Ethics, iv, prop, lvii, note. 

M Pope, Essay on Criticism, lines 201 ff . ; and cf . Roscommon, Essay on 
Translated Verse (Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ii, 302), where pride "Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought." 

27 Tatler, no. 127. 
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passions which lead to madness, to giddiness, and to great ' dejec- 
tion ' of mind. 28 

The age of Swift put emphasis on sanity, prudence, right- 
mindedness, in a word, on those qualities which indicate the pos- 
session of reason. Whatever there is in human nature to negate 
the rather extravagant claims of the age to reason will naturally be 
the object of criticism; and there are, indeed, sneers at reason, 
falsely claimed, itself. Too frequently it is found that, instead of 
possessing understanding or reason, there is only an irrational 
passion masquerading in the guise of one or the other, deceiving 
no one but the proud man himself. Swift despairs of the power 
of reason; as though the passions ("spleen, dulness, ignorance, 
caprice, sensuality, and pride"), were diseases of the mind, innate 
and incurable. It is implied that what modicum of reason had been 
granted to the Yahoo kind had been insufficient to prevent its use 
for the increase of the natural corruptions; and that, had reason 
(of the Yahoo kind) not been grossly defective, government 
and law would have been unnecessary, " because [true] reason alone 
is sufficient to govern a rational creature." The houyhnhnm, at 
any rate, thinks so. 20 The thinkers of the Enlightenment will, in 
general, admit no cavil against the supremacy of true Eeason. The 
responsibility for the ills of life falls on the power of the passions 
to blind and mislead the understanding. Pride may do so ; but if 
it be scrutinized in the dry light of reason, as Spinoza advises, so 
soon as a clear and distinct idea of it is obtained, it ceases to be a 
menace. 30 The escape from the bondage of the passions lies in the 
rational being himself; and therefore, one who is smitten with the 
madness of pride is a living slander on the dignity of human na- 
ture; and hence, also, a mortifying spectacle to a wise soul. 31 

The wise man, indeed, according to Hume, would avoid com- 
mending his own mental endowments : " because the latter virtues, 
being supposed more rare and extraordinary, are observed to be the 
more usual objects of pride and self-conceit; and when boasted of, 
beget strong suspicion of these sentiments." 82 To the same effect 

"■Hobbes, Leviathan, Bk. I, cb. 8 passim; Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, Pt. I, sec. 2, mem. 3, subsec. 14 (London 1907, p. 193). 
28 Gulliver, Pt. iv, ch. vii, passim. 

80 Spinoza, Ethics, Pt. iv, prop, xxvii ; Pt. v, prop, iii, and corollary. 

81 Cf. Spectator, no. 201 (by Addison). 

" Hume, Of Some Verbal Disputes (in Prine. of Morals, Open Court ed., 
p. 158 f.). 
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is Spinoza's proposition : " The greatest pride or dejection indi- 
cates the greatest weakness of mind." ss Pope implies, likewise, in 
his borrowed philosophy, that mental processes which depend on 
emotion are unsafe ; to make them so depend, is pride in despite of 
reason and is simply due to the strength of the passions when in 
control of the understanding. 84 But if, as Spinoza says again, 
" the essence of reason is nothing else than the mind itself in so 
far as it understands clearly and distinctly," the enlightened mind 
will not " judge anything useful to itself save what is conducive 
to understanding." 85 Pride, therefore, cannot be a servant to 
reason, nor a laudable quality for the rational man. Thinking too 
highly of self, in view of the limitations of human nature, " is 
called pride (superbia), and is a kind of madness wherein a man 
dreams with his eyes open, thinking he can do all things which he 
follows with his imagination, and which therefore he regards as 
real, and exults in them as long as he cannot imagine those things 
which cut off their existence and determine his own power of 
action." 30 

The most odious man in the world, therefore, will be he who is 
smitten with pride, from which arise other serious moral lapses: 
a disordered system of emotions, and a frailty of judgment. Of 
him it will be true that " all should despise him, because he con- 
temneth all. . . . Never was proud person well beloved" . . . 
[and since] " Cruelty is a cur of the same litter . . . The proud 
man will have no friend ; and the cruel man shall have none." 37 
This might very well have been said of the Yahoo ; and such, pos- 
sibly, is the implication of Swift's remark. 

Lucius W. Elder. 

Knox College. 



33 Ethics, iv, prop, lvi especially the proof. 
M Essay on Man, I, lines 161 ff.; n, 41 ff. 
35 Ethics, ii, prop, xl, note 2 ; IV, prop. xxvi. 
m Ibid., in, prop, xxvi note. 
"Feltham, I. c. 



